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Brewery debenture holders assembled in the Cannon Street Hotel 1908
protested against the attack on " the savings of the people " Age
assumed to be invested in brewery shares.
Asquith was willing to make certain concessions if they would have
disarmed his critics, but it was clear from the beginning that the
Bill was doomed. It was passed on its second reading in the House
of Commons (4th May) by a majority of 246, and carried through
Committee in the Autumn Session substantially unaltered. Then
on 28th November it went to the House of Lords, where after three
days' debate it was rejected on its second reading by a majority of
272 to 96. Its fate had, in fact, been decided at a party meeting
of peers at Lansdowne House, where a small but influential minority,
which included Lord St. Aldwyn, Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, Lord
Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord Lytton was overborne by an over-
whelming majority of Conservative peers, who would hear of nothing
but summary rejection on second reading. Lord Lansdowne's
biographer says that the arguments which most influenced the
majority were that " any important amendments would be treated
by the Commons as a breach of privilege, and the conviction that an
early collision between the two Houses had become inevitable,"
But it was rumoured at the time that " the Trade " had threatened
to reconsider its immemorial support of the Tory Party if any sort
of respect was shown to this measure by the House of Lords.
King Edward had for many months past watched the proceedings
of the House of Lords with misgiving, and with Asquith's know-
ledge and approval he had endeavoured to persuade Lord Lansdowue
that to attempt to amend the Bill in Committee would be a far
wiser course than to reject it on second reading. It appears from a
Memorandum published in Lord Lansdowne's life1 that the King
saw Lord Lansdowne on 12th October, and expressed the fear that
4t if the attitude of the Peers was such as to suggest the idea that
they were obstructing an attempt to deal with the evils of intemper-
ance, the House of Lords would suffer seriously in popularity/* He
added that he was speaking with the knowledge of the Prime
Minister, and that he " had reason to know that his Ministers were
ready to make considerable concessions to the Opposition, notably in
regard to the time limit, which they would, he thought, extend to
twenty or twenty-one years, if pressed to do so/' Though Lord
Lansdowne denied the statement that the Peers had met and decided
to reject the Bill, it seems fairly evident from the rest of his reply
that his own mind was made up to this course even at that early
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